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OBJECTS. 

To  dispel  the  ignorance  that  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  public  with 
regard  to  the  "  Votes  for  Women  "  agitation. 

To  tell  the  true  story  of  the  Movement,  both  in  its  constitutional  and 
militant  development,  and  also  to  show  the  causes  that  have  produced  and 
are  still  fomenting  the  present  revolt. 

To  educate  and  arouse  opinion  throughout  the  country,  and  rally 
sympathy  and  support  to  the  fighters  in  this  campaign  for  human  liberty ; 
to  stimulate  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Government's  policy  of  futile  and 
wicked  coercion,  and  to  persuade  all  who  love  justice  and  liberty  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  King's  ministers  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  to  concede  the  just  and  reasonable  demand  of  women  to 
be  included  in  the  body  politic. 

METHODS. 

Active  co-operation,  by  one  or  all  of  the  various  forms  of  service 
enumerated  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  cover,  with  the  Editors  of  "  Votes 
for  Women,"  so  that  in  fellowship  of  spirit  and  unity  of  purpose  the 
common  aim  as  stated  above  may  be  achieved. 


The  Votes  for  Women"  Fellowship  it  not  a  Suffrage  Society,  but 
an  association  of  friends  who  desire  to  work  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  very 
distinct  and  definite  .purpose.  Membership  is  open  to  men  and  women  who  belong  to 
any  or  the  Suffrage  Societies,  both  militant  and  non-militant,  and  also  to  men  and  women 
who  are  not  hitherto  connected  with  the  Suffrage  Movement  or  committed  to  any  Suffrage 
party  or  policy.  There  is  a  minimum  annual  subscription  of  Is.,  due  in  January  of  each 
year,  and  a  minimum  entrance  fee  of  Is.  covering  the  subscription  for  the  current  year. 
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I  wonder  sometimes  how  we  are  content  to  be  happy 
ourselves.  I  wonder  sometimes  how  easily  we  are  able 
to  pull  down  the  curtains  of  our  imagination,  and  live 
comfortably  within,  when  if  we  dared  peep  out  we 
should  be  covered  with  shame  at  what  we  saw.  For 
here,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  civilisation — one  of  the 
very  pillars  on  which  it  rests — is  a  countless  body  of 
women  whose  every  waking  thought  is  concerned  in  the 
well-nigh  fruitless  effort  to  sustain  the  life  of  themselves 
and  their  little  ones  by  ceaseless  toil.  It  is  not  that 
glad,  happy  labour  which  makes  the  daytime  a  song  and 
gives  the  night  for  refreshing  sleep,  but  the  dull 
monotonous  task  of  grinding  poverty.    We — our  world, 


the  whole  of  our  civilisation — are  riding  as  it  were  on 
the  backs  of  these  women  and  bearing  them  down, 
breaking  their  bodies,  and  perchance,  too,  their  spirits. 
And  we  are  content  to  let  it  be. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence 
which  thus  limits  our  finite  minds  ;  for  if  for  one  moment 
the  barriers  which  shut  out  from  our  eyes  these  sights 
of  sorrow  could  be  swept  away,  if  we  could  see  in 
one  flash  even  all  that  we  actually  know  exists,  I  think 
we  should  ever  after  be  blinded  by  despair.  But  though 
this  be  so,  I  know  that  we  are  wrong  if  we  draw  too 
closely  the  curtains.  If  we  are  content  to  forget  or  to 
remain  in  ignorance  we  are  guilty  of  criminal  neglect. 
For  there  is  much  to  do,  and  we  have  got  to  do  it. 


The  Call  to  Action. 

Action  must  be  our  test.  Are  we  prepared  to  act? 
If  not,  we  are  being  false  to  our  common  humanity, 
the  pulse  of  life  beats  but  feebly  in  our  veins,  we  are 
only  half  alive.  But  if  we  are  ready  to  act  we  ask  at 
once,  "  What,  then,  can  we  do?"  The  Suffragette 
supplies  an  immediate  answer: — "  The  Parliamentary 
vote  is  the  key  which  unlocks  reform.  We  will  first 
win  the  vote,  and  then  we  will  use  it  to  improve  the 
condition  of  women.  By  means  of  it  we  will  abolish 
the  sweating  of  women's  labour,  and  we  will  gradually 
secure  the  raising  of  women's  wages  until  there  be  not 
two  standards  of  pay  for  the  same  work — one  for  men 
and  the  other  for  women." 

But  the  Anti-Suffragist  replies,  M  This  is  all  a  fallacy  : 


votes  cannot  affect  wages.' '     In   the  words  of  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler  : — 

Not  only  has  Nature  decreed  that  the  same  amount 
of  work  takes  far  more  out  of  a  woman  than  it  does  out 
of  a  man,  but  society  has  also  decreed  that  she  shall, 
as  a  rule,  receive  considerably  less  payment  than  he  for 
that  amount  of  work.  This  is  undoubtedly  hard  upon 
woman  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  the  promise  of  a  vote  would 
in  any  way  remedy  this  evil. 

And  the  Anti-Suffragist  is  backed  up  by  that  peculiar 
type  of  Suffragist  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  she  is 
14  so  anxious  to  be  upright  that  she  leans  over  back- 
wards. "  Generally  such  an  one  is  possessed  of  a 
smattering  of  economic  knowledge  which  on  the 
principle  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  " 
leads  her  woefully  astray. 
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Inferior  WorR  by  Women." 


The  three  stock  answers  which  are  usually  given  by 
those  who  deny  that  the  possession  of  votes  by  women 
will  raise  their  wages  and  abolish  the  double  standard 
of  payment  of  work  according  to  the  sex  of  the  worker 
are  as  follows  : — 

Firstly.  Women,  it  is  said,  are  weaker  than  men. 
Their  day's  work  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  that  of  a  man,  therefore  they  cannot  expect  to  receive 
as  much  wages  for  it  as  men  do. 

This  answer  implies  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
problem.      Women  are  not  claiming  equal  pay  for  a 


day's  work.  They  are  claiming  equal  pay  for  an  equal 
result.  Where  a  woman  does  equal  or  better  work  in  a 
day  than  a  man,  they  claim  she  should  receive  equal  or 
better  pay  (at  present  in  many  occupations  she  only 
receives  one-third  to  two-thirds  his  wages  for  the  same 
work).  Where  a  woman  does  less  or  worse  work  than 
a  man  she  will  expect  to  receive  less  wages.  Women 
also  claim  that  the  inferiority  of  women's  work,  in  so  far 
as  it  exists  at  present,  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  receive  equal  chances  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  that  therefore  they  are  handi- 
capped at  the  outset. 
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Men  Have  to  Keep  a  Family." 


Secondly.  It  is  said  men  receive  better  wages  than 
women  because  they  have  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families  on  their  wages,  while  women  do  not  have 
to  do  so. 

This  is  a  common  retort  from  the  man  in  the  street. 
It  is  ridiculously  untrue.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only 
a  conscience-soothing  theory  that  women  earn  wages 
not  to  support  themselves  or  others,  but  merely  as 
pocket  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large 
number  of  women  have  to  support  others  besides  them- 
selves by  their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  large 
number  of  single  men  have  no  one  else  dependent  on 
their  earnings.  But  apart  from  this,  every  employer 
and  practically  every  workman  knows  that  this  is  not  the 
principle  on  which  wages  are  paid.  Single  men  do  not 
command  lower  wages  than  married  men  with  wives 
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and  families  to  support.  Widows  with  children  do  not 
command  higher  wages  than  spinsters.  Let  a  workman 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  go  to  his  employer  and  say, 
"  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  get  married.  I  shall  have  a 
wife,  and  perhaps  later  children,  to  keep.  You  will,  of 
course,  double  my  wages.' '  That  employer's  face  would 
be  a  study. 


The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand. 

The  third  answer  is  one  given  by  the  more  educated 
classes  of  people  who  have  studied  a  little  political 
economy,  and  think  that  "  all  that  they  don't  know 
isn't  knowledge. "  These  people  look  with  pity  and  con- 
tempt on  all  those  who  are  ignorant  enough  to  suppose 
that  wages  can  be  affected  by  anything  so  direct  as  votes. 
"  Wages  are  not  to  be  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  are  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand," 
they  say,  with  a  superior  shake  of  the  head,  and  think 
that  with  that  sapient  remark  they  have  settled  the 
whole  question. 

In  reality  this  answer  proves  nothing  at  all,  because 
it  suggests  at  once  the  question,  "  What  do  supply  and 
demand  depend  upon?"  and  unless  the  Anti-Suffragist 
can  answer  that  neither  supply  nor  demand  are  to  be 
influenced  by  votes  his  case  goes  by  default. 

The  ancients  used  to  wonder  as  to  what  supported  the 
earth.  At  last  an  answer  was  supplied — the  earth 
rested  on  Atlas  ;  but  a  little  thought  showed  that  this 
was  not  sufficient.  What  did  Atlas  rest  on?  Then  it 
was  said  that  Atlas  rested  on  an  elephant;  but  again 


came  the  question — what  did  the  elephant  rest  on? 
A  tortoise.  And  in  this  unsatisfactory  position,  of  the 
earth  ultimately  resting  on  a  self-suspended  tortoise,  the 
ancients  left  the  problem.  The  Anti-Suffragist  answer 
is  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  rate 
of  wages  does  in  the  main  in  the  first  instance  depend  on 
the  supply  of  labour  and  the  demand  for  labour,  but  both 
these  factors  (supply  and  demand)  are  in  their  turn, 
as  I  shall  show,  to  be  influenced  by  votes. 


How  this  Law  Operates. 

The  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can 
best  be  understood  from  an  individual  case.  A  few 
years  back  the  number  of  girls  willing  to  enter  into 
domestic  service  was  much  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
there  was  always  a  large  number  of  capable  girls  out 
of  work,  consequently  they  commanded  comparatively 
low  wages.  Latterly  domestic  service  has  gone  some- 
what out  of  favour  among  girls.  Mistresses  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  servants,  and  so,  in  order  to  tempt 
them  to  take  up  this  work,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
offer  higher  and  higher  wages  and  to  give  better  and 
better  conditions.  In  new  countries,  where  the  supply 
is  still  less,  the  wages  are  still  higher  and  the  conditions 
still  more  favourable  to  the  girls,  for,  as  the  mistresses 
say,  "  we  have  to  give  them  what  they  want  or  they  will 
leave  us,  and  we  do  not  know  where  we  shall  find 
others."  The  first  is  a  case  of  the  supply  being  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  the  second  of  supply  and  demand 
being  about  equal,  and  the  third  of  the  demand  exceed- 
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ing  the  supply,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  a  very  small 
difference  in  supply  or  demand  may  make  a  great 
difference  in  wages,  for  in  the  old  days  the  girls  actually 
out  of  work  were  only  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
to-day  in  the  new  countries  the  number  of  mistresses 
actually  going  without  servants  is  not  very  large. 

When  we  put  in  place  of  the  girls  seeking  domestic 
service  the  whole  number  of  women  offering  themselves 
for  all  the  different  avocations  of  life,  professions, 
business,  factories,  home  work,  etc.,  and  in  place  of 
mistresses  the  whole  range  of  employers,  we  have  the 
problem  of  supply  and  demand  as  it  applies  to  women's 
labour  in  general.  And  taking  the  whole  range  we  do 
not  find  that  wages  have  increased  during  the  past  few 
years  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  domestic  servants. 
We  find  on  the  contrary  that  in  a  very  large  number  of 
women's  occupations  wages  have  remained  stationary, 
and  that  in  many  others  they  have  actually  gone  down. 
Thus  in  his  book  "  Labour  in  the  Longest  Reign,"  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  says  : — "  Women's  wages  for  unskilled 
labour  still  gravitate,  as  a  rule,  pretty  closely  to  the 
subsistence  level,  below  which  they  can  never  have  sunk 
for  any  length  of  time." 


How  Votes  will  affect  Supply. 

Now  how  will  women's  votes  affect  this?  In  the  first 
place,  legislation  controlled  by  the  vote  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  supply  of  labour,  both  as  to  its  quantity 
and  as  to  its  quality.  Hardly  any  industrial  or  educa- 
tional legislation  or  departmental  instructions  can  be 


put  into  effect  without  altering  supply.  A  few  concrete 
illustrations  may  be  given  of  cases  in  which  the  supply 
of  women's  labour  would  be  particularly  affected  : — 

Firstly,  suppose  that  a  law  were  passed  raising  the 
school  age  from  14  to  15,  this  would  reduce  the  supply 
by  cutting  off  from  the  labour  market  the  girls  from 
14  to  15  years  of  age. 

Secondly,  suppose  that  a  law  were  made  compelling 
a  husband  in  work  to  give  to  his  wife  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  his  wages  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and 
her  children  (at  present  a  bad  husband  is  able  to  spend 
the  whole  of  his  wages  on  himself),  that  would  reduce 
the  supply  of  women's  labour  by  withdrawing  from  it 
those  married  women  who  at  present  go  out  to  work 
only  under  the  absolute  compulsion  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  the  family. 

Thirdly,  suppose  that  widows  with  young  children 
were  provided  by  law  with  a  special  maintenance  so 
that  they  could  devote  themselves  to  those  duties  of 
motherhood  which  Anti-Suffragists  call  so  sacred,  but 
which  they  do  nothing  to  secure.  That  would  reduce 
the  supply  of  the  worst  sweated  labour,  which  is  forced 
to  accept  starvation  wTages  and  monstrous  hours  as  the 
only  alternative  to  breaking  up  the  home  and  going 
into  the  workhouse. 

Fourthly.  Suppose  the  technical  training  of  girls 
in  suitable  occupations  was  carried  out  much  more 
thoroughly  than  at  the  present  time  (this  might  be  the 
direct  result  of  a  law  or  be  brought  about  in  consequence 
of  a  departmental  minute  of  the  Board  of  Education), 
then  the  quality  of  the  supply  of  female  labour  would 
be  improved. 
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I  have  selected  these  hypothetical  changes  which 
might  be  effected  by  votes,  not  because  they  will  neces- 
sarily be  the  ones  to  be  made  by  women  when  they  get 
the  vote,  but  because  they  illustrate  the  general  pro- 
position that  the  vote  will  give  women  the  power  to 
influence  the  supply  of  women's  labour. 


The  Exclusion  of  Women  from 
Employment. 

By  means  of  the  vote  women  will  not  only  be  able  to 
alter  the  supply  of  women's  labour,  but  also  to  alter 
the  demand  for  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
vote  controls  not  merely  the  making  of  the  laws,  but 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  for  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  are  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  therefore  both  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration are  liable  to  be  altered  when  women  are 
enfranchised. 

In  the  first  place  the  Government  are  the  largest 
employers  of  labour  in  the  whole  country,  the  total 
number  of  their  employees  exceeding  half  a  million,  or 
more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
working  for  wages.  An  examination  of  the  conditions 
of  employment  under  the  Government  exhibits  two 
salient  features.  Firstly,  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
a  very  large  number  of  occupations  for  which  they  are 
thoroughly  well  fitted,  and  secondly,  the  systematic 
under-payment  of  women.  This  extends  also  to  the 
Government  contractors. 

Government  service  consists  of  civil,   military,   and 
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naval  positions.     Civil  appointments  account  for  some 
two  hundred  and   fifty  thousand  employees.        These 
include  the  vast  army  of  officials  working  in  Govern- 
ment offices,  from  the  permanent  heads  of  departments 
down  to  the  junior  clerks,  also  some  hundred  thousand 
employees  in  the  Post  Office,  also  the  posts  of  Customs 
officers,    tax    collectors    and    assessors,    inspectors    of 
schools,  inspectors  of  factories,  governors  and  doctors 
of  prisons,  diplomatic  agents,  consuls,  etc.,  etc.     These 
positions  are  not  all  open  to  the  best  applicant;   the 
bulk  of  them,  practically  all  the  best  paid,  are  arbitrarily 
closed  to  women.     Thus,  women  cannot  be  appointed 
to   any   of   the   more   important   work   in   Government 
offices,  they  cannot  fulfil  any  but  the  lower  grades  of 
the  service.     Women  cannot  be  customs   officers,   as 
they    frequently   are    in    France;    they    cannot   be   tax 
collectors  or  assessors ;  there  are  no  women  governors 
or  doctors  of  prisons,  even  for  such  a  prison  as  Hollo- 
way,  which  is  confined  solely  to  women.     There  are  no 
women  consuls,  and  no  women  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
There  are  only  about  twenty  women  factory  inspectors, 
where  there  are  some  nine  hundred  men ;  there  are  only 
about  twenty  women  school  inspectors,  where  there  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.      In  the  Post  Office 
all  the  best  places  are  held  by  men.     Yet  women  are 
well  fitted  to  occupy  many  of  these  positions,  and  if 
they  were  thrown  open  to  merit  irrespective   of   sex 
many  of  them  would  undoubtedly  be  filled  by  women. 

Turning  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  most  people  will 
agree  that  these  occupations  are  essentially  masculine ; 
but  even  here  the  folly  of  excluding  women  entirely 
from  the  service  was  shown  years  ago  by  the  appalling 
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death-rate  in  the  Crimea  before  Florence  Nightingale  and 
her  staff  of  trained  women  nurses  came  on  to  the  scene, 
and  it  is  now  recognised  to  be  necessary  to  send  out  a 
body  of  women  to  the  field  of  action  whenever  a  war 
takes  place.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  in  the  Police 
Force,  which  in  London  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  women  might  not  with  advantage  be 
included  for  special  purposes,  as  they  are  in  Norway. 
An  illustration  of  what  is  meant  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  women's  lodging  houses  have  to  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  police  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night. 

But  the  possession  of  the  vote  by  women  would 
unlock  the  door  to  other  employments  besides  those 
directly  under  the  Government.  There  are  many  trades 
and  callings  from  which  women  are  excluded  by  opera- 
tion of  law  or  Government  regulation.  The  Factory 
Acts  provide  that  in  factories  women  shall  not  work 
after  10  p.m.  This  may  in  some  cases  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision, but,  contrary  to  the  express  protest  of  the  women 
concerned,  the  Government  have  recently  extended  its 
application  to  the  case  of  florists.  Now,  it  is  necessary 
for  florists,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  go  on  with 
their  work  after  10  p.m.,  and  as  women  are  not  to  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  even  though  employers  are 
prepared  to  guarantee  a  thirteen  hours'  interval  before 
re-employment  next  day,  women  are  being  turned  out 
of  this  essentially  women's  trade,  and  the  work  is  being 
given  to  foreign  men.  There  are  other  cases  where  this 
provision  is  having  a  similar  result. 

Women  are  excluded  from  practising  at  the  Bar  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  law  and  of  certain  men's  societies, 
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for,  by  the  law,  the  only  persons  allowed  to  appear  as 
advocates  are  the  members  of  these  societies,  and  they 
have  decided  not  to  admit  women  to  their  ranks.  The 
natural  way  to  open  the  Bar  to  women  (as  it  has  been 
opened  in  almost  every  other  civilised  country)  would  be 
for  the  Inns  of  Court  voluntarily  to  admit  women,  but 
if  they  refuse  to  do  so  after  women  get  the  vote  it  will 
be  possible  to  compel  them  to  do  so  by  law.  Women 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  being  solicitors  ;  nor  are  they 
allowed  to  enter  the  Church ;  and  that  some  women, 
at  any  rate,  are  needed  in  the  Church  will  perhaps  be 
realised  when  the  anomaly  of  a  man  chaplain  in  a 
women's  prison  is  considered.  At  present  this  chaplain 
always  has  to  have  a  third  person  present  when 
he  is  trying  to  speak  direct  to  the  heart  of  a  woman 
prisoner.  There  are  other  occupations  from  which 
women  are  excluded.  For  instance,  women  are  not 
allowed  to  be  drivers  of  cabs  drawn  by  horses,  or  of 
taxi-cabs,  in  this  country,  while  they  are  allowed  to  be 
so  in  other  countries. 

Some  of  these  callings,  it  will  be  said,  are  more  likely 
at  present,  at  any  rate,  to  be  filled  by  exceptional  than 
by  average  women.  Even  if  this  be  true  in  some  of 
the  cases  which  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  not  true  of  much 
of  the  work  in  the  Civil  Service.  Moreover,  though 
Anti-Suffragists  are  fond  of  asking  women  to  remember 
that  laws  are  not  made  for  exceptional  women  but  for 
average  women,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  laws  do  operate 
to  exclude  not  only  the  average  women  but  the  excep- 
tional women  from  all  these  employments.  The  only 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  is  to  leave 
Nature  to  settle  it.     In  those  occupations  particularly 
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suitable  to  women,  women  will  predominate;  in  those 
equally  suitable  to  men  and  women  they  will  very  likely 
be  found  in  about  equal  proportions ;  while  in  those 
least  suited  to  women  only  the  exceptional  women  will 
be  found. 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  question  of  the 
unemployed.  When  work  was  being  provided  for  the 
unemployed  by  the  local  authorities  under  the  direction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  they  commenced  by 
finding  work  both  for  men  and  women,  but  after  a  little 
while  they  discontinued  the  latter.  The  excuse  given 
by  Mr.  John  Burns  was  that  the  work  was  unremunera- 
tive.  How  false  this  excuse  was  will  be  realised  from 
the  fact  that  the  loss  on  the  men's  work  per  person  was 
even  greater  than  that  on  the  women's. 

In  all  these  ways  when  women  get  the  vote  they  will 
have  the  power  to  alter  the  demand  for  women's  labour, 
and  thereby  affect  the  wages  which  are  paid  to  women. 


The  Underpayment  of  Women  by 
the  Government. 

It  is  always  a  mystery  to  me  how  anybody  can  stand 
up  and  deny  the  power  of  the  vote  to  alter  wages  when 
it  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  that  a  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  compel  the  Government 
directly  to  raise  the  wages  of  its  own  women  employees. 
Of  course,  if  these  only  numbered  a  few  hundred,  such 
a  change  might  be  considered  negligible,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  number  more  than  50,000,  and  a 
change  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  50,000  women,  even  if 
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it  stood  alone,  particularly  when  it  would  affect  the 
badly-paid  Post  Office  and  telephone  girls  and  the 
miserably  paid  girls  in  the  army  clothing  factory,  must 
be  considered  of  importance.  But  it  would  not  stand 
alone.  In  the  first  place,  beyond  the  direct  employees 
of  the  Government  are  two  large  classes  of  workers  for 
whom  the  Government  has  special  responsibility  :  (i)  the 
teachers ;  (2)  the  employees  of  Government  contractors. 

The  teachers  are  directly  employed  by  the  local 
authorities,  but  the  Board  of  Education  supplies  from 
the  national  exchequer  a  large  part  of  the  funds,  and 
has  wide  powers  of  control.  Therefore,  if,  after  women 
get  the  vote,  M.P.'s  decide  that  the  wages  of  women 
teachers  shall  be  raised  so  that  there  shall  no  longer  be 
two  standards  of  pay  for  identical  work  (the  rate  for 
women  being  to-day  about  two-thirds  that  for  men),  the 
Board  of  Education  will  be  able  to  get  this  carried  out. 
There  are  about  110,000  women  teachers. 

Government  has  been  compelled  to  insert  a  "  fair 
wages  clause  M  into  the  contracts  it  makes  with  con- 
tractors. Theoretically  this  applies  both  to  men  and 
women  employees,  but  practically  it  only  applies  to  men. 
As  this  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  men  have  failed  to 
protect  women,  it  is  worth  giving  at  some  length.  The 
clause  runs  as  follows  : — 

11  The  contractor  shall,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  or 
otherwise,  pay  rates  of  wages  and  observe  hours  of 
labour  not  less  favourable  than  those  commonly  recog- 
nised by  employers  and  trade  societies  (or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  recognised  wages  and  hours,  those  which  in 
practice  prevail  amongst  good  employers)  in  the  trade 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  carried  out. " 
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Now  the  men  employees  of  the  contractors  are  almost 
entirely  employed  at  work  for  which  there  is  a  recog- 
nised standard  rate  of  wages,  therefore  in  their  case 
the  clause  is  operative.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  women. 
I  will  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Haldane  : — 

n  As  the  Hon.  Member  is  no  doubt  aware,  the  clothing 
industry  is  very  imperfectly  organised,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  any  recognised  or  prevailing  rates  for 
any  given  work  tends  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  Fair 
Wages  Clause. " 

Lord  Haldane  went  on  to  say  that  in  some  cases  they 
had  established  a  minimum  wage,  but  he  hoped  the 
most  from  the  creation  of  Wages  Boards. 

The  Wages  Boards  (themselves  the  result  of  Parlia- 
mentary action)  may  achieve  something,  but  a  still  more 
direct  method  might  be  employed.  The  wages  of  the 
women  (either  day  wages  or  piece  wages)  might  be 
directly  standardised  in  money.  There  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary or  new  in  this.  It  is  the  method  carried  out 
by  the  London  County  Council.  At  present  Govern- 
ment work  is  reckoned  among  the  worst  sweated  work 
in  the  country,  and  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  following  story  from  the  Westminster  Police 
Court  will  show. 

A   Living    Example. 

On  Monday,  April  26th,  1909,  a  woman  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate  charged  with  attempting  suicide. 
In  the  evidence  it  came  out  that  she  was  engaged  on 
Army  contract  work,  and,  working  ten  and  a  half  hours 
a  day,  earned  two,  three  or  four  shillings  a  week — six 
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shillings  at  most  if  she  worked  full  time.     The  magis- 
trate commented  on  these  disgraceful  wages. 

Next  day  Mr.  Guildford  Lewis,  solicitor,  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  statement  in  court  on  behalf  of  his 
clients,  the  contractors.     In  the  course  of  this  he  said  : 

"  The  whole  of  this  trouble — and  this  is  a  matter  of 
public  importance — is  due  to  the  prices  at  which  the 
contractors  are  compelled  by  the  force  of  competition 
to  take  the  Government  work.  If  the  Government  were 
to  insist  on  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  workers  being 
standardised — as  they  undoubtedly  should  do — the 
whole  of  the  system  of  cutting  down  the  prices  to  the 
lowest  fraction  would  be  at  an  end.  There  is  one  public 
body  (the  L.C.C.)  which  insists  on  a  standardised  rate 
for  the  tailoring,  and  the  workers  on  their  uniforms, 
etc.,  do  not  complain,  and  have  no  reason  to. " 

What  a  comment  this  is  on  the  theory  that  the  vote 
has  no  effect  on  wages  ! 

I  have  now  shown  that  the  wages  of  women  who  are 
(i)  direct  employees  of  the  Government,  (2)  school 
teachers,  or  (3)  employees  of  Government  contractors, 
may  all  be  altered  by  the  power  that  the  vote  gives. 
These  three  classes  together  cannot  fall  far  short  of, 
and  may  possibly  exceed,  200,000,  or  4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  women  employed  for  wages  in  the  country. 
The  direct  raising  of  the  wages  of  this  4  per  cent, 
will  have  a  very  important  effect  on  the  wages  of  the 
remaining  96  per  cent.  This  is  not  merely  due  to  the 
force  of  example — though  no  doubt  example  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it — it  is  the  necessary  economic 
result  of  altering  the  character  of  the  demand  for 
women's  labour. 
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How  the  alterations  in  the  demand 
for  Labour  Operate. 

The  two  main   changes   with  which   I   have  dealt — 

(a)  opening  up  of  new  well-paid  employment  to  women ; 

(b)  increasing  the  wages  of  women  at  present  employed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Government — will  operate 
in  fact  upon  the  labour  market  somewhat  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :  The  most  capable  women  in  the  country  will 
find  that  there  is  demand  for  their  labour  at  a  good 
price  in  the  new  or  improved  occupations,  and  therefore 
they  will  seek  employment  in  them.  Other  employers 
will  find  in  consequence  that  they  can  no  longer  retain 
the  services  of  the  most  capable  women  unless  they  pay 
a  higher  price  than  before.  Some  of  them  will  do  so, 
others  who  refuse  to  do  so  will  only  obtain  the  services 
of  second  rank  women  who  were  previously  getting  a 
lower  wage.  In  the  second  rank  similar  considerations 
will  apply ;  some  of  the  women  will  be  drawn  off  into 
the  new  appointments,  some  will  receive  better  wages 
under  Government  than  before,  some  will  go,  as  I 
have  just  shown,  into  the  ranks  above.  Consequently 
there  will  be  more  competition  among  employers  to 
secure  good  work.  Better  wages  will  be  given,  and 
women  from  a  still  lower  grade  will  be  brought  in  to 
fill  the  vacant  places.  Similarly  for  every  grade  of 
labour  down  to  the  lowest.  And  in  this  lowest  sweated 
grade  the  effect  will  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  no  grade  below  from  which  workers  can  be 
drawn,  and  therefore  at  last  the  supply  of  labour  will 
not  outrun  the  demand,  as  it  does  at  present.  Thus,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  and  improved  demand  for 
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women's  labour,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  improve 
the  wages  of  women,  not  merely  in  one  trade  or  calling, 
but  in  all. 

Supplementary  Factors. 

Every  true  political  economist  knows  quite  well  that 
all  the  forces  which  go  to  make  up  an  economic  result 
are  not  capable  of  detailed  economic  analysis ;  they 
cannot  be  labelled  and  pigeon-holed  and  the  exact  quan- 
titative value  of  their  contribution  ascertained.  This  is 
essentially  true  of  the  question  of  wages. 

Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  wages  depend  in  the  main 
on  supply  and  demand,  it  is  true  also  that  other  factors 
— some  tangible,  others  intangible — contribute  their 
quota  to  the  result.  I  have  already  shown  how  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  may  affect  women's  wages 
by  altering  both  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  women's 
labour;  it  remains  to  notice  that  these  other  supple- 
mentary factors  are  also  dependent  on  the  power  given 
by  the  vote. 

Direct   Legislation. 

That  wages  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
altered  directly  by  Act  of  Parliament  (or  by  the  fiat  of  a 
body  responsible  to  Parliament)  is  evidently  the  opinion 
of  the  statesmen  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  who 
passed  the  laws  relating  to  minimum  wages  and  toWages 
Boards,  and  also  of  the  statesmen  at  home  who  have 
recently  caused  Wages  Boards  to  be  appointed  in  this 
country.  The  results  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  in  this  country  at  Cradley  Heath,  where  the  women 
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chain-makers  have  secured  a  considerable  increase  in 
wages,  certainly  bear  out  their  opinion ;  and  it  may  be 
that  much  of  the  worst  sweating  of  women's  labour 
can  be  prevented  by  similar  means.  Again,  it  is  also 
hardly  disputed  by  anyone  that  legislation  can  directly 
modify  the  conditions  under  which  labour  is  performed 
or  the  hours  during  which  it  continues.  These  matters 
are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  remuneration  in 
money  which  that  labour  obtains. 

Political  Goodwill. 

It  is  often  a  small  consideration  which  finally  decides 
an  employer  whether  to  grant  or  refuse  a  demanded 
increase  in  wages ;  and  among  those  considerations  the 
desire  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  employees  because 
they  have  votes  sometimes  plays  a  considerable  part, 
especially  where  the  employer  regards  himself  as  an 
important  local  political  magnate.  In  this  respect 
women  employees,  because  they  are  voteless,  do  not 
receive  the  same  attention. 

Custom  and  Sentiment. 

In  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  custom 
and  sentiment  still  count  for  a  good  deal  in  business. 
An  employer  will  appoint  a  woman  to  do  precisely  the 
same  work  as  has  hitherto  been  done  by  a  man  and 
give  her  half  or  two-thirds  his  wages.  Asked  why,  he 
will  answer,  "  It  is  customary. "  And  though  this  may 
not  be  in  fact  the  whole  reason  for  his  action,  yet  there 
is  enough  in  it  to  make  it  a  factor  in  the  result.  In 
my  opinion  the  increased  status  which  women  will  get 
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when  they  are  enfranchised  will  help  them  to  shake  off 
this  custom. 

Collective   Bargaining. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  recognised  that  the  power 
of  collective  bargaining  as  exemplified  by  trade  unions 
and  by  associations  of  employers  has  an  important 
influence  on  wages,  for  though  this  was  denied  for 
many  years  by  the  rigid  theorists  who  took  their  stand 
on  the  sole  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
facts  have  been  too  strong  for  them.  Women  by  their 
isolated  position  have  long  been  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  this  respect.  Sometimes  through  ignorance  of  the 
condition  of  the  labour  market,  sometimes  through  their 
sheer  inability  to  combine,  they  have  been  induced  to 
accept  wages  which  in  association  they  could  have 
resisted.  When  women  obtain  their  citizen  rights  and 
are  brought  into  more  frequent  contact  with  one 
another  they  will  escape  to  some  extent  from  their 
present  isolation,  and  will  gain  some  of  the  advantages 
of  collective  bargaining.  This  point  was  clearly  put  by 
Mr.  Haldane  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  nth, 
1910,  when  he  said  : — 

"  Everyone  knows  that  the  position  of  women  in 
point  of  remuneration,  of  their  wages,  is  not  as  good 
as  is  the  case  with  men,  and  that  is  to  some  extent  due 
to  the  fact  that  women  cannot  associate  themselves 
together  with  that  force  and  with  that  authority  which 
is  given  by  the  fact  that  people  possess  a  certain 
political  footing  in  the  State.  If  for  that  reason  alone 
I  should  like  to  see  that  happen.0 
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These  four  examples  illustrate  the  influence  of  the 
vote  in  affecting  wages  in  other  ways  than  through 
supply  and  demand. 

Three  Questions. 

It  remains  to  notice  three  rather  pertinent  questions 
which  have  been  put  with  regard  to  this  discussion. 

(i)  Are  not  the  wages  of  women  in  reality  dependent 
on  the  prices  which  the  articles  made  by  women 
obtain,  and  in  view  of  international  competition 
is  it  possible  to  pay  higher  wages  without 
placing  a  tariff  on  foreign  goods? 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  a  tariff  as  applied  to  the  industries  in 
which  women  work;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  showing 
that  wages  of  women  can  be  raised  without  necessarily 
imposing  a  tariff. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true  that  price  alone 
determines  wages ;  the  price  which  can  be  obtained  for 
goods  is  only  one  element  in  determining  the  demand 
for  labour;  and  it  is  by  the  interaction  of  demand  and 
supply  that  wages  are  determined.  Secondly,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  women  of  the  country  are  engaged  in 
occupations  (e.g.,  postal  employees,  teachers,  domestic 
servants,  etc.)  in  which  there  is  no  question  of  inter- 
national competition.  Thirdly,  low  wages  by  no  means 
necessarily  imply  cheap  labour,  nor  high  wages  dear 
labour;  employers  often  find  it  more  economical  to  pay 
high  wages  and  get  the  best  work.  Fourthly,  inter- 
national agreement  is  already  tackling  some  of  the 
problems  relating  to  the  condition  of  sweated  work,  and 
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it  might  easily  be  that  the  provision  of  Wages  Boards 
and  of  similar  ameliorative  legislation  might  simul- 
taneously be  carried  out  in  different  countries, 

(2)  Will  not  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  labour 

market  on  more  equal  terms  with  men  injure 
men  and  reduce  their  wages  ? 

Whether  men  like  it  or  not,  women  are  being  driven 
to-day  more  and  more  by  economic  necessity  into  the 
labour  market  and  are  competing  with  men.  And  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  competition  is  that  in  which 
women  are  undercutting  men  by  selling  their  labour  for 
a  lower  price.  When  women's  wages  are  raised  so  that 
equal  work  commands  equal  wages  whatever  the  sex 
of  the  worker,  this  unfair  competition  will  come  to 
an  end. 

(3)  Do  you  expect  that  the  result  of  women's   en- 

franchisement in  increasing  women's  wages  will 
be  immediate? 

The  full  result  will  certainly  not  be  immediate.  It 
will  be  gradual,  and  it  will  not  be  finally  complete  until 
all  the  artificial  hindrances  have  been  removed  and  the 
change  of  status  of  women  has  acted  and  reacted  upon 
all  the  conditions  of  life.  But  some  improvement  will 
be  seen  immediately,  for  just  as  when  a  part  of  the 
human  body  has  been  artificially  compressed  the 
slightest  release  of  the  pressure  brings  relief,  so  it  is 
with  the  body  politic;  directly  the  artificial  hindrances 
to  women's  development  begin  to  be  removed  relief  will 
be  felt.  This  relief  will  extend  throughout  the  whole 
industrial  world  of  women. 
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